BANDERSNATCH 


The Newsletter of The Lewis Carroll Society 


From The Editor 


‘Alice’ remains timeless and relevant. One article shows how America uses the ‘Alice’ 
stories during times of political turmoil; Guildford has extended their exhibition with 
additional displays of “Alice goes Pop” and “Alice Gets Political”. 


There have been talks about Carroll’s mathematics, philosophy, translations, 
language and the evolution of the ‘Alice’ stories. | also enjoy the smaller productions 
such as ‘Alice’ at The Bread and Roses theatre in London and ‘The Looking Glass’ by 
The Carnival of Eternal Light that demonstrate the inventiveness and creativity that 
Carroll would have applauded. 


Lewis Carroll Society Meetings 


Friday 13 October 2017 


The Roger Lancelyn Green Memorial Lecture 
Prof Gillian Beer ‘OFF WITH HER HEAD!’ Lewis Carroll and Violence 


Friday 17 November 2017 
Annual General Meeting at 6:30 pm (LCS Members Only) 


Followed at 7:00 pm by (open to all): 
The Natural History of Alice: Bats, Cats and Dormice 


Saturday 16 December 2017 
The Lewis Carroll Society Christmas Party 


All events will be held at The Art Workers’ Guild, 6 Queen Square, London, 
WCIN 3AT 6:30 for 7:00 pm. 
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Friday 13 October 2017 


The Roger Lancelyn Green Memorial Lecture: 

Prof Gillian Beer - ‘OFF WITH HER HEAD!’ Lewis Carroll and Violence 
7:00 pm The Art Workers’ Guild (Main Hall) 

Tickets are available for this event at £10 from Tel: 020 7033 1949 or by e-mail: 


bobcolee2 @hotmail.com 
Online at http://lewiscarrollsociety.org.uk/store/ 


Friday 17 November 2017 

Annual General Meeting at 6:30 pm (LCS Members only) 
The Gradidge Room (first floor), The Art Workers’ Guild 
Followed at 7:00 pm by talk 

The Natural History of Alice: Bats, Cats and Dormice 


Rosemary Etheridge of Harrow Natural History Society and Jane Skelly of the Lewis 
Carroll Society present the ABCD of Wonderland. 


Saturday 16 December 2017 


The Lewis Carroll Society Christmas Party — POP Goes Alice! 

Doors open at 6:30 pm. Party Begins 7:00 pm 

The Art Workers’ Guild (Main Hall) 

Join us in the Swinging Sixties for an evening of feasting and fun, a quiz and a grand 
draw — all shall have Carrollian prizes. Bring family and friends! 

Dress: Hippy, Groovy or Fab (optional) 


Tickets: £12 Members, £15 Guests. Reserve tickets now with Treasurer, Bob Cole. 


Tel: 020 7033 1949 or by e-mail: bobcolee2@hotmail.com 
Online at http://lewiscarrollsociety.org.uk/store/ 


Events and Activities in 2017 


Event: The Roger Lancelyn Green Memorial Lecture by 
Professor Gillian Beer 
OFF WITH HER HEAD! Lewis Carroll and Violence 


Friday 13 October 2017 7pm 


The Art Workers Guild, 6 Queen Square, London WC1N 3AT 


Tickets: £10 


Gillian Beer is a British literary critic 
and academic. Educated at St Anne's 
College, Oxford, she was a Fellow at 
Girton College, Cambridge, between 
1965 and 1994. She began lecturing at 
Cambridge in 1966 and became 
Reader in Literature and Narrative in 
1971. She was made Professor of 
English in 1989 and, in 1994, became 
King Edward VII Professor of English 
Literature and President of Clare Hall 
at Cambridge. She is a Fellow of the 
British Academy and a_ Foreign 
Honorary Member of the American 
Academy of Arts and Sciences. 

Her books, which encompass the field 


of Victorian studies, include Darwin's Plots: Evolutionary Narrative in Darwin, George 
Eliot and Nineteenth-Century Fiction (1983, 3rd edition 2009), Virginia Woolf: The 
Common Ground (1996) Jabberwocky and Other Nonsense, the collected and 


annotated poems of Lewis Carroll (2012) and Alice in Space: The Sideways Victorian 


World of Lewis Carroll (2016) which has recently won the Truman Capote Prize for 


Literary Criticism. 


Event: ‘Alice’s Adventures Underground’ 
Until 10 September, 2017 - The Vaults, Launcelot Street, London, SE1 


7AD 


If your inner Alice is up to it then consider this event. It is held in The Vaults, hidden 
beneath Waterloo and returning after a sell-out run in 2015. The critically acclaimed 
Theatre Company, Les Enfant Terribles, in collaboration with ebp, bring their Olivier- 
award nominated Alice’s Adventures Underground! This is an immersive theatrical 
event that the more adventurous Carrollian should try to intend. The 2015 show was 
spectacular, interesting twists on Alice characters and lore, fabulous performances 
and absolutely jaw-dropping set design. After the show there was even an exclusive 
bar for attendees with themed cocktails, flamingo croquet and live music - if you’ve 
never swing danced with a walrus | highly recommend the experience. 


Make a series of choices; eat or drink? Grow or shrink? Take tea at the biggest un- 
birthday party with the maddest of Hatters; let the Cheshire Cat take you hither or 
thither, or join the underground movement to rise against the fearsome Queen of 
Hearts. 


Exhibition (Japan): Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland 
Until 2 October 2017 at the Karuizawa Picture Museum, 182 Nagakura, 


Karuizawamachi, Kitasakugun, Nagano 389-0111, Japan 


Exhibition includes the works of Hirai Takako, a member of the LCS of Japan. This is 
the second part of the exhibition programme (part one closed in June). 


Event: Alice in Wonderland - Themes and Variations 
From 15 July - 9 Sept, Guildford Museum, Entrance free 


Two further displays in the series of small exhibitions looking at the ways in which 
Alice has been adapted, re-imagined and appropriated over the years. These displays 
will be Alice goes Pop and Alice Gets Political showing a selection of ephemera 
relating to the paths by which the world of pop music has adopted Alice and how 
Alice was used throughout the 20" century in political cartoons. 


Gwen Stefani — “What You Waiting For?” 
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Event: Alice Grows Up: Russian Emigrees and the 
Making of a Style Icon - A Talk by Kiera Vaclavik 
18 July 2017 7:00-8:30 pm, Pushkin House, 5a Bloomsbury Square, 


London WC1A 2TA. Tel: 020 7269 9770. £7 (full) £5 (concessions) 


From lya Grigorievna de Gay in the 1930s to Natalia Vodianova in the early 2000s, 
the Russian emigree has left her own inimitable stamp on Carroll‘s child heroine. This 
talk by Professor Kiera Vaclavik explores the decisive role played by Russian emigrees 
in drawing fashion inspiration from Alice in Wonderland, touching on reasons why 
Russians are attracted to Alice and the enduring influence this has had on ladies’ 
fashion. 


Event: The Hunting of the Snark: A Family Musical 
Adventure 
25 July — 3 September, Vaudeville Theatre, London 


This production, which had a successful premiere in Cardiff last year, has now 
dropped anchor in London’s West End with a run at the Vaudeville Theatre in the 
Strand (an appropriate theatre for sea-side exploits!) from 25 July to 3 September. 


Inspired by Lewis Carroll’s epic ‘Agony in Eight Fits’, this new interpretation is written 
by Annabel Wigoder with music and lyrics by Gareth Cooper with a design by Justin 
Nardella. The Hunting of the Snark is directed by Gemma Colclough. 


You can contact the Vaudeville Theatre at: 


http://www.vaudevilletheatre.org.uk/whats_on.xml 


Event: Alice in Wonderland Walk - Christ Church Meadow, 
Oxford 

26 August 2017, 11-12:30 pm (begins at Museum of Oxford, St Aldates) 

A leisurely and informative guided walk led by by author and historian, Mark Davies. 

Tickets £6 bookable in advance through www.eventbrite.co.uk 


Event: ‘Inspired by Alice’ Family Fun Day 
Sunday 6 August 2017, 11:00 am — 4:00 pm, Guildford Castle grounds 


Entry to the Castle grounds and many of the events and activities will be free. The 
programme will include live music, performances and readings from the Alice stories 
and writings of Lewis Carroll, children’s events, stalls and vendors. Bring a picnic or 
visit one of the many local hostelries. Guildford Castle is within easy walking distance 
of Guildford railway station (34 minutes from Waterloo by the fast train). 


Event: An Exhibition Inspired by the Work of Lewis 
Carroll 
21 October — 26 November, Home End Farm, Stiffords Bridge, Cradley, 


Malvern, WR13 SNW 


An exhibition of new artworks in a variety of media inspired by the works of Lewis 
Carroll. The exhibition will be supplemented by several events including: 


21 October: Opening evening tea-party and talk on Alice illustrations, adaptations 
and film versions by Mark Richards. 


4 November: Talk by artist John Vernon Lord who has illustrated both Alice books in 
wonderfully striking editions and has fascinating insights into Carroll’s works. 


Reviews of Events & Exhibitions 


Review: CONFERENCE ON ALICE IN WONDERLAND - “Say 
What You Mean and Mean What You Say” 
April 19-21, 2017, University of Mons, Belgium 


From Stephen Folan 


The conference was organised by Corinne Leburton and Justine Houyaux around the 
following main areas of enquiry: 

e —_ Lewis Carroll (life, journals, other works, etc.) 

e = Alice in translation 

e Adaptations of Alice 

e = Alice in the (post-) postmodern era 


In addition to the talks there were events arranged by the University of Mons. On the 
Wednesday evening there was a play performed by the students in English The 
play ‘Alice’ by Laura Wade was directed by Corrine Leburton who was involved in the 
art exhibition the following day. 


This Alice is a troubled teenager whose adventure begins during a funeral reception 
for her beloved older brother, who has been killed in a drink-driving accident. She 
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has disengaged from the activities until the White Rabbit disturbs her gloomy 
meditation. In her journey she meets a caterpillar border guard who checks her 
emotional baggage and a very slinky Cheshire Cat. There are also dance moves from 
the Mock Turtle and a very funny croquet game. Alice was on the stage for all of the 
action and gave a great performance playing it straight as the madness capered all 
around her. The interplay between the hedgehog and the flamingo produced some 
comedy that | had never expected and the lobster quadrille still makes me smile. 


On the second evening we were invited to the opening night of a photography and 
art exhibition created by the university students. The theme was ‘Through the 
Looking Glass’ and with both ‘Alice’ and non-‘Alice’ related items. The venue was a 
converted chapel (see below) which was a great place to show a variety of styles and 
ideas. 


There were many fine talks. James Lythgoe’s linked the language of Jabberwocky and 
the travails of Antonin Artaud French writer who was interned in an asylum and it 
was suggested he translated ‘Alice through the Looking Glass’ as his therapy. A 
couple of years later Artaud believed he was in fact the author and that Carroll had 
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plagiarised his work. Artaud believed that Jabberwocky did not go far enough and 
created his own language to express the original. 


Will Brooker gave a fascinating insight into Lewis Carroll’s reputation in 1932 when 
people were still around who professed to know him and he was still regarded as ‘the 
Nation’s favourite Uncle’. Also Casper Schuckink Kool deserves a mention, as he 
brought a stack of different French translations of ‘Alice’ and explained why some 
were better than others and gave short biographies of the translators and the 
illustrator. | ended up buying a translation of ‘Alice’ in French because the 
illustrations are so good and more like Picasso or Klee than Tenniel. The name of the 
illustrator is René Bour and the drawings are fantastic and imaginative. Justine 
Houyaux gave a talk on Lewis Carroll’s visit to Brussels on his way to Moscow called ‘I 
Did Not Like It Much’. 


On the final day of the conference Corrine Leburton gave a talk on the challenges of 
putting the play on with regard to the ages of the cast and the flux that occurs during 
the academic year. 


Review: “Alice’s Adventures Underground” by Les Enfants 
Terribles theatre company 


The Vaults, Waterloo, London 
From Jenny Woolf 


“Alice’s Adventures Underground” must be one of London’s most surreal 
experiences. In this dazzlingly imaginative promenade entertainment, the audience 
travels through themed spaces beneath Waterloo station, interacting with characters 
from the book in entirely unexpected ways. 


My companion and | entered via a little alley by the station, and found ourselves in 
what seemed to be a dark and mysterious wood, with painted trees like the ones in 
Tenniel’s drawings, a small boat in which we could actually sit, a huge clock in which 
the hands went backwards and a “garden of live flowers” in which we ourselves 
could provide the living faces if we wished. 
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The bar in the depths of this wood served very curious cocktails. | was tempted by 
“Who Stole the Tarts?” with vodka, rhubarb and lemon topped with — yes — a jam 
tart. A jam tart cocktail? Well, | stuck with “Talking Flowers,” a blend of vodka, 
elderflower, lemon, ginger beer and red rose-petals. 


We entered the main show via a rabbit-hole created from books, with pages flapping 
wildly from walls, floor and ceilings, to emerge in a dim chamber crammed with 
Victorian gadgets, notebooks and letters that suggested a life of writing — a little trip 
into Lewis Carroll’s mind, perhaps? Alice, seeming lost and puzzled, occasionally 
flickered in and out of view in a clever video installation. 


A pair of contortionists in luminescent costumes seemed almost magically to 
transform themselves into a glowing Cheshire Cat, and urged us to enter an Ames 
Room. This is an optical illusion that makes people seem to grow or shrink as they 
move about. Here, we were offered the choice between eating a small cake or 
drinking from a small bottle... 


But this won’t be a blow-by-blow account of my visit, because the daring premise of 
this show is that nothing is certain or predictable. Countless permutations of scenes 
and characters mean that nobody sees the same performance twice, and, just as in a 
real dream, nothing makes much sense. 


Indeed, within moments, my companion had been spirited away and | found myself 
in a new group of people taking a weird “elevator trip” down to a supposed sub-sub- 
basement, where we entered a large room lined with doors. 


When opened, these doors revealed countless other doors, or an array of bright 
lights, or helpful puppets resembling large birds, or forests of tinsel. We were 
informed by a French-accented, bereted lady lizard that we’d become Pawn 
members of the anti-Queen-of-Hearts Resistance Army, that the Queen’s supporters 
were our enemies, and the monstrous Jabberwock would get us if it could. 


So we crept cautiously away through a garden potting shed, meeting a Gardener 
amidst heaps of tins containing every possible shade of red paint. We encountered 
the Caterpillar, reciting poetry by the light of dreamy mushroom lights, and gaped as 
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Tweedledum and Tweedledee, arguing violently, flew around in a gigantic gym with 
the trains of Waterloo station roaring thunderously unseen nearby. The Jabberwock 
did chase us, but even after escaping it, we dared not eat a morsel as a female Mad 
Hatter in evening-dress danced over the plates of the Mad Tea Party and the 
Dormouse dodged fountains of multi-coloured tea. 


Eventually, of course, we ended up in court, and the whole audience was reunited in 
two large jury boxes. | rediscovered my companion and learned she’d had very 
different experiences from mine. She’d met the Duchess in her kitchen, stolen some 
jam tarts from a baker, and encountered a Walrus. But still, neither of us had seen 
Alice! Where could she be? 


| won’t give you the spoiler — but I’Il tell you that Alice was all right. And as soon as 
we discovered that, the story suddenly ended, the jury boxes folded silently up and 
we were standing in a dark, empty space. So we did the only thing we could, which 
was return to the cocktail bar in the wood, where the Black and White Knights and 
the Dodo were busy organising riotous speed dating, human bingo and flamingo 
croquet to entertain us till we felt like going home. 


Fh ~~ 


TORT Gy / espe 
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It was an amazing evening, colourful, confusing and fun. | couldn’t help wondering 
what Lewis Carroll might have thought of it and | decided he’d have appreciated the 
many talented actors, acrobats, dancers and singers, and adored the special effects. | 
bet he’d have tried the cocktails. I’m not sure, though, that he’d have approved of 
the White Knight’s prominent codpiece, nor the Red Knight’s makeup, all stars and 
sprayed glitter with a stubbly black beard which somehow brought Conchita Wurst to 
mind... 

I'd planned to illustrate this review with a photo of me playing flamingo croquet in 
the bar after a few cocktails — but perhaps it’s just as well that it was too dark, and 
the picture didn’t come out well at all! 


The show’s on till 23 September at Waterloo Station Vaults, Tel. 0844-248-1125. 
https://www.alice-underground.com and tickets cost from £39 standard to £71.50 
premium (which includes a programme, two cocktails and one of the Queen’s own 
edible treats — no doubt a jam tart.) Please note that floor surfaces can be steep and 
rough and it is rather dark. My companion, who is slightly disabled, reported that the 
staff couldn’t have been more helpful and sensitive to her needs. 


Review: LCS Talk by Dr Simon Hewitt 
‘What the Tortoise said to Achilles’ 
28th April Art Workers Guild London 
From Jane Skelly 


Lewis Carroll’s ‘What the Tortoise said to Achilles’ was published in 1895 in Mind: A 
Quarterly Review of Psychology and Philosophy and has been widely debated by 
philosophers ever since. According to Dr Simon Hewitt, who researches Metaphysics 
and Mind and the Philosophy of Religion at Leeds University, there has been a 
contemporary revival of interest in his paper amongst logicians. Simon’s talk 
coincided with the publication of a double issue of the latest Carrollian of the same 
title edited by Amirouche Moktefi and Francine Abeles which is devoted entirely to 
Carroll’s paradox. 


Assuming no prior knowledge, Simon put us at ease by beginning with a slide 
showing the Tortoise. “Does everyone recognize one of these?” he asked. Everyone 
did, so he then proceeded to examine Carroll’s paper. Based on Zeno’s 5th-century 
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paradox concerning a race between Achilles and a tortoise, Achilles having finally 
overtaken the tortoise is sitting on its back with notebook and pencil in hand. The 
Tortoise, who declares itself to be an admirer of Euclid, asks Achilles to enter into his 
notebook three logical propositions (A, B and Z) concerning a triangle with two equal 
sides. But the Tortoise, though accepting A and B to be true is unable to accept Z and 
insists on adding further statements (C, D...) each necessary to explain the previous 
one. This leads to an infinite series or regression where only the introduction of a 
formal system of logic with definite rules or axioms could stop the chain. The 
Tortoise’s stubborn reluctance to accept an inference which seems fairly obvious to 
most prompted a lively discussion and divided the audience. This was a wide-ranging 
discussion that included language, philosophy, rules and logic. It touched on artificial 
intelligence, rational thought and decision-making challenging our understanding of 
the basic rules of reasoning — a work-out for the brain from a great speaker who 
shared his enthusiasm with us. 


Review: Lewis Carroll and Darwin, talk by Laura White 
17 May, Queen Mary College, University of London 
From Lindsay Fulcher 


Professor Laura White from the University of Nebraska gave a lively, detailed and 
informative talk on Lewis Carroll and Darwin, a subject with which many an author 
has flirted. In it, she addressed many popular questions, such as: did Charles Dodgson 
attend the ‘Great Debate’ (the infamous Oxford debate on evolution) between 
Samuel (Soapy Sam) Wilberforce, the Bishop of Oxford, and the brilliant young 
biologist Thomas Henry (Darwin’s Bulldog) Huxley? Was the photograph that 
Dodgson took of Reginald Southey, with human and monkey skeletons and skulls, to 
celebrate his friend’s successful graduation, also designed to poke fun at, or even to 
endorse, evolution? Does the fact that Dodgson’s library contained books on biology 
and evolution, including one by Darwin, indicate that he favoured this radical new 
theory? And what is that ape doing in the Pool of Tears and why did Dodgson choose 
the Dodo, the symbol of extinction, to be the Master of Ceremonies after the Caucus 
Race? 

The ‘Great Debate’ took place in the newly opened Oxford University Museum of 
Natural History on 30 June 1860 and, according to Dodgson’s bank records, he 
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bought a ticket for the event — but did he go? As his diaries for that period are 
missing we cannot check but the general feeling is that he did attend although, as he 
was ordained by Wilberforce, it seems unlikely that he would have supported Huxley. 
Darwin’s On the Origin of Species was published in November 1859 and the 
photograph of Southey was taken two years before, so the link between these two 
events seems tenuous. Dodgson sent Darwin one of his other photographs (Flora 
Rankin in No Lessons Today) for possible inclusion in his study, Expressions of 
Emotion, but Darwin rejected it. 


Dodgson tended to mock, sometimes quite mercilessly, those with whom he 
disagreed and, said Professor White, ‘there are lots of Darwinian jokes in both the 
Alice books’. Could this be an adverse response to the great man’s earth-shattering 
theory? She said that although there is a general feeling among his biographers that 
Dodgson was not hostile to Darwin’s theory, she has her doubts. 
In his library, Dodgson had many books that challenge the new scientific stance, 
books by Wainwright, Brunton, and Temple and the Reverend George Matheson’s 
‘Can the Old Faith Live with the New’, or, ‘The Problem of Evolution and Revelation’ 
(1886). Of the Catholic biologist St George Jackson Mivart’s ‘The Genesis of the 
Species’ of 1872 (which posited that evolution could not have happened by natural 
selection alone and that God was masterminding the whole thing) Dodgson wrote: ‘a 
most interesting book’. 


As for the creatures in The Pool of Tears, sometimes seen as the primeval soup from 
which all living creatures emerged to race together for survival, it is ironic that 
Dodgson picked the Dodo, that icon of non-survival, to preside over the Caucus Race. 
And, since all win or survive; all must have prizes. This sounds more like Christianity 
than Darwinism. 


Then there are the hybrids. Dodgson plays with the idea of evolution but not in a 
very serious way: a baby turns into a pig; there is a Mock Turtle with the head tail 
and hooves of a calf and a Gryphon that is half eagle, half lion. There are also plenty 
of predators and prey: cat and mouse, humans and oysters, lobsters and whiting, 
and, of course, the little crocodile with gently smiling jaws. 

The topic of vivisection, discussed in two of Dodgson’s pamphlets, seems to come 
with a warning about the utter ruthlessness and heartlessness of a Godless world 
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dominated by science. If you take Darwin seriously, he infers, there may come a day 
when humans, not animals, will be dissected in the name of science. How right he 
was. 


In the end Professor White comes down on the side of the Reverend CL Dodgson as 
the staunch Anglican and the conservative logician, but also the lover of nonsense 
who poked fun at the theory of evolution in his brilliantly original way. 
All this and much more is explored in her new book, The Alice Books and the 
Contested Ground of the Natural World, published this year by Routledge — but, as it 
is priced at $149.95, | was glad to hear about the contents from the author, herself, 
for the more modest fee of £7. 


Review: Lewis Carroll: Logic and Philosophy 
May 26, School of Advanced Studies, University of London 
From Bas Savenije, Chairman of the Lewis Carroll Genootschap (Dutch Lewis 


Carroll Society) 
“THAT’S LOGIC” 


On 26 May 2017 the Centre for Logic and Language of the University of London 
organised a symposium Lewis Carroll: Logic and Philosophy. It was attended by about 
40 participants from different backgrounds. The symposium was a good occasion to 
meet some of the professional logicians that study Lewis Carroll’s logic. That certainly 
was the case for me: | studied logic in the 1970s and only recently, after a career in 
management, became interested in Carroll’s logic and the relation with the Alice 
books. 


An excellent, informative overview of Lewis Carroll’s logical work and his place in the 
history of logic was presented by Amirouche Moktefi and Mark Richards. As a 
proponent of symbolic logic Carroll was a remarkable figure in 19th century logic. 
Both presenters emphasised that the logician Charles L. Dodgson and Lewis Carroll, 
the writer of the Alice books, are not to be seen as two different persons but as two 
sides of one personality. 

Amirouche Moktefi particularly discussed Carroll’s logical notation, which was never 
copied by other logicians and has sometimes been described as “cumbersome”. 
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However, in line with his view that logic was neither “boring nor difficult” Carroll 
used symbols as a kind of shorthand for words: they had a logic of themselves and a 
transparent relation with what they stand for. 


Mark Richards described the development of Carroll’s logical ideas, and the status of 
part Il of Symbolic Logic which was not published during Carroll’s life, but 
reconstructed in the 1970’s by William Warren Bartley Ill. He made it clear that 
Carroll, as logician, was more than was influenced by Bertrand Russell’s remark, “1 
think he was very good at inventing puzzles in pure logic”. Russell, by the way, got 
some special attention, by a surprising impersonation by Mark Richards as well as by 


the recordings of a radio interview. 


Corine Besson and James Trafford discussed the normativity of logic, in relation with 
Lewis Carroll’s What the Tortoise said to Achilles. Often it is argued logical principles 
prescribe directives for reasoning and create obligations to reason in certain ways. 
But according to Besson, the concept of ‘obligations’ is too strong; ‘permissions’, on 
the other hand, is too weak. Following Harman, she suggests that logic presents us 
defeasible a reason to reason is a certain way. 


Melanie Keene’s (Alice’s Adventures under Glass) informed us about 19th century 
microscopy, which had Lewis Carroll’s interest after his uncle Skeffington had 
introduced him to the subject. Later, publications such as Down the Microscope and 
what Alice found there (1927) and Alice in Electronland (1943), were inspired by the 
Alice books and the relation with microscopy. 


Last but certainly not least Francine Abeles’ presented Lewis Carroll’s Method of 
Trees and its relation with Christine Ladd-Franklin’s antilogism. The Tree Method was 
part of a visual proof system that he was developing. It was intended to deal with 
complex arguments, involving a large number of premises, in order to determine the 
maximum of information obtainable from the premises. 


For me, Lewis Carroll’s tree method also is a renewed acquaintance with the 


semantic tableaux developed in the 1950’s by the Dutch logician Beth, since | studied 
logic in the Netherlands and my professor had been a student of Evert Beth. 
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Unfortunately, there is no evidence whatsoever that Beth was aware of Carroll’s 
Method of Trees. 


All in all, the program provided an excellent overview of Lewis Carroll’s logic and it 
stimulates further discussion about this aspect of the fascinating personality of 
Charles L. Dodgson / Lewis Carroll. 


Review: Yuri Vashenko 
Pushkin House, London 
From Mark Richards 


Russian artists and illustrators have responded to the Alice books with remarkable 
originality and understanding. Among them Yuri Vashenko’s illustrations are some of 
the most striking and successful. This exhibition, which ran from 2 June to 7 July, at 
Pushkin House in London, featured many of his original drawings and limited edition 
prints from the Alice set of illustrations, together with wonderful illustrations for 
lesser-known works such as Pillow Problems, A Tangled Tale and The Game of Logic. 
However, the main focus of this exhibition was his new set of artworks — not 
illustrating Alice, but inspired by Tenniel’s original drawings. These were produced 
for Philosophical Alice, a new collection of commentaries on the Alice books by 
philosophers. Each piece takes one of the Tenniel drawings and reveals the latent 
geometry of its composition and construction. This is a fascinating concept — and one 
which only an artist with a sense of vision could exploit. 


The exhibition was supplemented by a series of events, including an interview with 
Vashenko himself in which he revealed much about his approach to Carroll’s work 
stating, at one point, that to understand Carroll one has to appreciate his lifelong 
interest in geometry and his religious faith. | have slightly paraphrased that, but it 
struck a chord with me, not simply because it is something | have studied myself and 
written about*, but because this was not a biographer speaking — it was an artist 
responding to his investigations into Carroll’s life and work. The interview was 
entertaining and enlightening and, because it was carried out via live translation, 
which led to an eager anticipation of each answer, it allowed us to tune in, more 
precisely, to Vashenko’s way of thinking. 
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| was unable to attend the other events organised to accompany the exhibition, but 
would welcome hearing about them. | would also welcome hearing other members’ 
responses to Vashenko’s work because | am sure they will have interesting insights. 
Having seen this exhibition, met the artist and heard him speak at length about his 
work, looking through my copies of the Alice books with Vashenko’s illustrations is a 
renewed experience. For me, though, the real treat was seeing the drawings he 
made for A Tangled Tale which bring out the charm and humour of the original 
stories and hint at the mathematical mysteries buried within. 


To my knowledge, he is the only illustrator, after Frost, to have illustrated the work. 
Perhaps this is largely due to the lack of commercial interest in the book, but the fact 
that he has done it and done it so well is a good indication of the level of 
appreciation and understanding Vashenko has of Carroll and his work. 

(* ‘Charles Dodgson’s Work for God’ in Mathematicians and their Gods, OUP 2015) 


The Tricycle down the Rabbit Hole Blog 


This is a blog written by Fedde Benedictus with a number of entries that focus on his 
PhD in Utrecht which he is expecting to complete this year. His blog can be found at 
https://feddebenedictus.com/. Topics of interest include: 


e The White Rabbit’s Watch 

e Wonderland without Numbers? 
e = Alice and the Friendly Minotaur 
e Numbers in Wonderland 


LCS Talk: ‘Derek Ball - ‘Wide-eyed Dorothea in 
Wonderland: Consuming George Eliot’s curiouser 
mathematical images’ 
June 2nd, Art Workers Guild, London 
From Stephen Folan 


Derek Ball made a fascinating compare-and-contrast story between George Eliot and 
Lewis Carroll. Both wrote novels at the same time, both used pseudonyms (Marian 
Evans and Charles Dodgson), both commented on Victorian society and they were 
both mathematicians. Carroll was a mathematics teacher and Eliot ‘took a dose of 
mathematics every day to stop her brain from going soft’. 


The same themes are identified by both writers: Time, Transition, Reflections and 
Chess. 


Time: In Alice it is associated with the White Rabbit and his pocket watch. Also time 
has stopped at the Hatter’s Tea Party and is discussed like a person. Examples in 
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Eliot’s world are where once the clock strikes six, the people in the carpenter’s shop 
stop in mid-task and quit for the day. One of Eliot’s characters, Mrs Poyser, puts her 
clocks forward creating her own personal, independent time zone, causing problems 
for her niece who cannot be sure if she will be early or late. The growth of the 
railway network and use of steam engines were seen as catalysts that speeded up 
time and production in Eliot. There is a sense that Eliot realises we are losing 
something in the headlong rush to the future. Meanwhile, Carroll remarks ‘we must 
run as fast as we can, just to stay in place. And if you wish to go anywhere you must 
run twice as fast as that’ 


Transformation: Alice grows and shrinks, children become pigs and Cheshire cats 
disappear. In Daniel Deronda, Gwendolen Harleth is about to be abandoned by 
Daniel, on whom she has come to depend: 


‘The world seemed getting larger round poor Gwendolen ... she felt herself 
reduced to a mere speck’. 


Other characters in Eliot’s novels change their size and can seem colossal. In 
Middlemarch Eliot presents us with an image from Gulliver’s Travels, where we 
imagine Tertius Lydgate, the apparently ethical doctor. He has just arrived in 
Middlemarch, and wants to be a towering presence by reforming the medical 
profession and becoming a world-famous scientist. 


‘a colossus ‘whose huge legs our living pettiness is observed to walk under’ 


Later on there is a reversal of fortune and we can say that he is cut down to size. 


Mirrors and Reflections: ‘Through The Looking Glass’ has a reversed world and in 
Middlemarch Mary Garth looks at the person of Rosamond Vincy and her reflection 
in a mirror and she is aware of seeing two Rosamond Vincys. The one in the mirror is 
the image Rosamond herself sees and admires. The other is the real flesh and blood 
Rosamond, who is in the habit of trying to patronise plain Mary. Mary prefers the 
real one but everyone else sees the reflection. 


Life as a Chess Game: In ‘Through the Looking Glass’ Alice sees the land and remarks: 
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‘It’s a great game of chess being played — all over the world — if this is the 
world at all, you know.’ 


In George Eliot’s Felix Holt we have an observation: 


‘Fancy what a game of chess would be if all the chessmen had passions and 
intellects, more or less small and cunning... You might be the longest- 
headed of deductive reasoners, and yet you might be beaten by your own 
Pawns.’ 


In conclusion, both Carroll and Eliot make us smile at the absurdities of social status 
and manners and use logic and mathematics to season the mix. Carroll’s are more 
caricatures than characters whereas Eliot’s people evoke sympathy even when they 
are getting their comeuppance. Eliot shows the patterns beneath the surface of the 
behaviour and Carroll uses his love of theatre and puppets to exaggerate the 
behaviours. 


Review: The Mathematical World of CL Dodgson 


29%" May, Oxford University’s Mathematical Institute 
From Jane Skelly 


This was a joint meeting with the Lewis Carroll Society and the British Society for the 
History of Mathematics. 


Robin Wilson introduced a programme of short talks by seven international expert 
speakers on various aspects of Charles Dodgson’s mathematical interests. 

He opened the meeting with a review of Dodgson’s mathematical life from early 
childhood to Oxford and his developing interests there. We hear that aged only 12, 
Dodgson precociously produced a pamphlet on trisecting a right angle, although later 
as an undergraduate his early promise didn’t extend to the classics in which he 
merely achieved a third, rather displeasing his father. Nevertheless, he happily 
revealed himself to be a much more accomplished mathematician providing many 
highly regarded mathematics pamphlets for fellow students. 
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Geometry was examined with Robin emphasising Dodgson’s particular devotion to 
Euclid whose thirteen books happen to be the most printed works after the Bible. We 
learn that during the nineteenth century a growing anti-Euclidean community set 
mathematicians in opposition to one another and in 1879 Dodgson’s allegiance to 
Euclid led him to publish ‘Euclid and his Modern Rivals’ in the rather eccentric style of 
a Greek drama in four acts. The book was a personal achievement revealing the 
author’s intimate knowledge of geometry, but ultimately failed in its objective to 
promote Euclid as inviolate. 


The ‘fifth postulate’ was a well-known problem for which no obvious deductive proof 
could be found vexing mathematicians for generations. It states that if angle A plus 
angle B in a triangle is less than 180 degrees, then the two lines must eventually 
meet. The dilemma of finding a proof was the inspiration for the satirical paper The 
Dynamics of a Particle, with an Excursus on the New Method of Evaluation as applied 
to pi. During sleepless nights Dodgson thought up the Pillow Problems: Part II of 
Curiosa Mathematica published in 1893 which he subsequently and ingeniously 
solved in his head whilst lying awake at night. Robin presented problems numbers 12 
and 57. In 1897 Dodgson’s final mathematical problem sent to him from New York 
was to find three right-angled triangles of the same area. He found two but within 
four weeks he had died. 


Adrian Rice’s talk covered aspects of Dodgson’s algebra. With the help of matrix 
notation he explained the use of determinants as an alternative way of solving 
simultaneous equations, introducing two of Dodgson’s publications: Condensation of 
Determinants published in 1866, a method originally devised by Jacobi in 1841, and 
‘An Elementary Treatise on Determinants published in 1867. Dodgson’s 
condensation method becomes an important advantage when calculating larger 
determinants, often a lengthy and tedious process. His latter book wasn’t a big hit at 
the time and, although The Pall Mall Gazette was more complimentary, The 
Educational Times was much less so. The book includes proof of an important result 
often referred to by co-discoverers as the Kronecker-Capelli theorem. 


Amirouche Moktefi introduced Dodgson’s Logic explaining how Dodgson developed 
an alternative diagrammatic method for testing the validity of statements, an 
approach he called ‘The Method of Trees’. Symbolic Logic was expected to be in 
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three parts but only one appeared during his lifetime. In 1896 Symbolic Logic Part 1 
Elementary was published. Dodgson believed that one day Symbolic Logic will one 
day supersede Formal Logic. 


Edward Wakeling said that the trouble with biographies of CLD is that they usually 
leave out the maths; an author might ask a friend to do it who doesn’t have time to 
cover the subject thoroughly, and consequently, a clear picture of Dodgson’s maths 
doesn’t emerge. This has given rise to two myths that need readdressing: firstly, that 
Dodgson’s maths is far from trivial, and secondly that it was not just to amuse 
children. Unsettling the audience with a question redirected from the White Queen: 
“Can you do addition?” Edward proceeded to entertain us with some examples of 
Carrollian and Carrollian-like puzzles. 


The White Queen continued, “What’s one and one and one and one and one and one 
and one and one and one and one? | don’t know said Alice. | lost count” And so had 
we. Only four in the audience managed to get the right answer, which is par for the 
course. Keeping us all on our toes Edward expounded Pillow Problem number 72, on 
‘Transitional Probabilities’ in which Dodgson asks us to ascertain the colours of two 
counters, either black or white, in a bag without actually taking them out of the bag. 
This he does by working out the ratios of probabilities from a bag containing three 
counters, one white and two black etc. Edward explains how Dodgson is teasing us 
because there is a flow of probabilities in deducing the correct answer. 


If Dodgson considered his puzzles were suitable for developing young minds not all 
children took kindly to them. When little Helen asked to solve ‘the fox, the goose and 
the bag of corn’ puzzle, her mother said, “Mind you do it right!” resulting in a fit of 
sobbing which lasted several minutes. 


Alice’s Puzzle book apparently never saw the light of day but the manuscript and 
fragments of galley proofs were found at the time of Dodgson’s death. Edward then 
left us with a riddle about finding the total weight of a fish — 6lb plus half its total 
weight — for which there would be a prize for the correct solution. A mighty big fish! 


lain McLean spoke on Dodgson’s theory of voting and his special interest in the 
process of selecting a single winner. This included scoring in tournaments such lawn 
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tennis, which employs a rather curious scoring method, as well as proportional 
representation and the dilemma of choosing between multiple candidates. 
Dodgson’s interest in voting partly stemmed from his concern for the future of Christ 
Church. He eagerly campaigned against the architectural improvements proposed by 
the Dean, Henry Liddell, and in 1873 produced the pamphlet ‘A Discussion on the 
Various Methods of Procedure in Conducting Elections’. In the 18th century there 
were two pioneers of voting: Jean Charles de Borda, and the Marquis de Condorcet. 
Dodgson proposed a rank-order system for electing a single winner, which 
unbeknown to him, was also the Borda method proposed in 1770. Interestingly, lain 
tells us that the Borda method was adopted for the Eurovision Song Contest. In 1876 
Dodgson published ‘A method of Taking Votes on More than Two Issues’ and later in 
1883 published ‘Lawn Tennis Tournaments, The True Method of Assigning Prizes with 
a Proof of the Fallacy of the Present Method’. Certainly, Dodgson made an important 
contribution to voting theory. lain left us with the tantalising thought that had 
Dodgson published a book on voting, British politics may have turned out very 
differently. 


Francine Abeles began her analysis of Dodgson’s mathematical legacy with three 
questions: 


What did he do? How good was he? What did he leave? 


Curiously, Dodgson didn’t actively participate in conferences to promote himself and 
so his mathematical influence largely occurred after his death. Scholars became 
interested in his legacy at the end of the 20th century when publishers Clarkson 
Potter and Dover Press made his work accessible and when his puzzles were made 
famous by Martin Gardner in Scientific American’s Games section. 


Unlike Henry Smith, fellow Oxford tutor and other contemporaries, Dodgson was not 
a typical research mathematician but applied mathematics to those problems that 
particularly interested him. His major contributions are the Condensate Method for 
Determinants, pamphlets on Proportional Representation and a treatise on Symbolic 
Logic. 
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Mark Richards talked about Dodgson’s Mathematical Bibliography. He stressed the 
need for a comparative study of CLD’s works explaining why some publications 
appear in multiple editions. For instance, there are four editions of Symbolic Logic 
Part 1 all appearing within his lifetime. Some changes had been made between 
editions. Summarising Dodgson’s character Mark said he just couldn’t leave things 
alone. He was always trying to make improvements to practical and daily 
conundrums such as employment law, how to tie string around a package, and how 
to play billiards on a circular table. 


The session finished with a round-up by Robin, Q&A to all the speakers followed by a 
discussion about where Dodgson found his ideas and resources as he was not a 
member of The Oxford Mathematical Society. It was commented that Bartholomew 
(Bat) Brice had introduced him to Spottiswood, and that he maintained a friendship 
with Henry Smith who became his travelling companion when visiting London. 


This was a fascinating afternoon and for those of us with the appetite for more there 
was a talk by Professor Ursula Martin from the Oxford Computer Science Department 
on the women who made computing in Oxford. 


More Carrollian Mathematics 


From Robin Wilson 
A chapter | wrote on Dodgson’s Pillow-problems has now been published. The 
reference is: 


The Pillow-Problems of Charles L. Dodgson, in Proceedings of the Recreational 
Mathematics Colloquium V (Gathering for Gardner Europe) (ed. J. N. Silva), 
Associacgao Ludus, Lisbon (2017), 147-156. 


If anyone would like a copy of the actual article, please contact me at 


r.j.wilson@open.ac.uk 
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Review: Talk at Daresbury - ‘Lewis Carroll and his 
influence on Modern Management Thinking’ 


May 13", Village Hall, Daresbury 
From Stephen Folan 


My talk has been reviewed before so | will spare everyone the repetition. | was 


invited to speak at the Lewis Carroll Society Daresbury and it was quite an honour. As 


the birthplace of Lewis Carroll, it was interesting to visit the area and perform in 


front of such a knowledgeable and discriminating audience. 


Lewis Carroll Centre 


All Saints Church 
bury 


Daresbur 


The Village Hall is next to the pub 
where we had lunch but before 
that | went to the Lewis Carroll 
Centre which is a part of the 
church over the road. In All Saints 
Church there is an area that has 
been annexed as the Lewis 
Carroll Centre and | have a 
picture of the brochure they have 
produced. 


One of the interesting facts that | 
discovered was that Lewis 
Carroll’s father, Charles Dodgson, 
was concerned about the local 
bargees. He worked with a local 
landowner and converted a barge 
into a floating chapel, moored at 
Preston Brook, and held weekly 
services there for the bargees. 

They hold meetings twice a year 


and | recommend anyone who has a topic that they would like to present to contact 


Kenn Oultram at: 


Tel : 01606 891303 or Email: enquiries@bluegrassanimalhotel.co.uk 
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Media: The Windows at Daresbury Church 
Spotted by Roger Scowen 


There is an article in the latest edition of ‘The Oldie’ by Lucinda Lambton in her series 
called ‘Overlooked Britain’. It discusses the stained glass windows of All Saints Church 
Daresbury a lovely church in a rural setting, with their tribute to Lewis Carroll. There 
are a series of windows that have at the bottom of them are characters from the 
books. 


[AOY dear, 
| if fAiRies may 
| FORA moment 
LAY Aside -+- 


Cunning tRIcks | 
And elfisP DLAy, 
‘Tis At DAPPy 

“pristmAStid 
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Media: Carroll as a Political Weapon 


From Angelica Carpenter 

The May/June 2017 issue of The Horn Book Magazine has an article called "Laughter 
and Resistance: Humor as a Weapon in the Age of Trump" by Philip Nel. The third 
page of this article is devoted to Lewis Carroll comparisons. 
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“Historically, when America tilts toward authoritarian blowhards, artists have turned 
to Lewis Carroll’s Alice novels. Back in 1954 Walt Kelly cast his Pogo comics 
characters in Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland’s “Who Stole the Tarts?” (the trial 
chapter) as a comment on McCarthyism, and Ralph Steadman re-illustrated Alice 
during Watergate in 1973. We have yet to see a re-illustrated Alice for the Trump 
era, but it remains a useful text for navigating the current administration’s persistent 
mendacity. Featuring tyrannical royalty and characters who spend their days 
decoupling words from their meanings, Alice offers a comic lesson in the misuses of 
political language. Trump propagandist Kellyanne Conway’s semantic contortions 
(“alternative facts”) recall Humpty Dumpty’s assertion that “when | use a word...it 
means just what | choose it to mean — neither more nor less.” Trump’s travel 
restrictions directed toward Muslims reverse causality, punishing the alleged culprits 
before they’ve committed a crime. As the Red Queen tells Alice, “Sentence first — 
verdict afterwards.” Alice corrects her: “Stuff and nonsense!...The idea of having the 
sentence first!” As Celia Catlett Anderson and Marilyn Fain Apseloff observe, 
“Nonsense exchanges can give children their first lessons in distinguishing between 
logic and illogic, between what is to be taken seriously and what is comic.” That 
lesson is vital for young people learning to cope with a White House that — from its 
very first press conference — has lied aggressively.” 


Review: Private Viewing of Tenniel Illustrations 


Wednesday 24 May 2017, V&A Museum, London 
From Sarah Elizabeth Beaumont 


lam not alone in rating Sir John Tenniel's illustrations as the definitive realisations of 
the characters of ‘Alice's Adventures in Wonderland’ and 'Through the Looking Glass 
and What Alice Found There.’ 


So when Steve Folan generously arranged for Society members to share in a 
privileged private viewing of some of Tenniel's exquisite works, held in the archives 
at the Victoria and Albert Museum, London, | was one of the first to indicate my 
delight in attending. 
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On a gorgeous afternoon in early summer (though sadly the day following the 
Manchester attack when security had been heightened to a critical level across the 
capital) | found myself in the beloved museum, not aimlessly meandering around its 
dazzling treasures, but striding towards the Education Centre, 'with a porpoise’. 


| spotted some of the familiar faces of the Lewis Carroll Society, gathered to be 
collected by a steward, who soon arrived with visitor passes in a tangle of lanyards, 
which she preceded to distribute by dropping each of them on the floor as they 
became unknotted, and announcing “Party of Carol Lewis.” We guessed we were in 
the right place. The Treasurer suggested that special arrangements had been made 
for everything to run back-to-front. 


We followed the steward on a lengthy walk through displays of jewellery, medieval 
objects, a gallery of Constable paintings..., before coming to the restricted access 
‘staff only' area. Here we were led along private corridors lined with storage boxes 
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and drawer systems, which was fascinating in itself and felt somehow like an 
immersive theatre production. 


With capacity of the lift limited, Lindsey Fulcher was put in charge of ‘policing’ the 
rest of us (no mean feat), while the steward escorted the first group up to the Prints 
and Drawings Study Room. The first group disappeared for a time — their voices 
growing faint for a moment as the lift descended — before the lift door opened again 
to reveal them all still standing there, causing much hilarity. 


Lindsey addressed her 'charges', ascertaining that some were not (yet) Society 
members and explained that the humour and absurdity of the afternoon's 


|.” 


proceedings so far were “pretty typica 


Aside from the frivolity provided by fellow members, the private viewing was a quite 
extraordinary experience. 


The works that had been laid out for us to view were quite exquisite. These included 
many prints and proofs, printed in ink on India paper, of illustrations to 'Through the 
Looking Glass and What Alice Found There' (1872), engraved by Dalziel Brothers after 
Sir John Tenniel. The works were strikingly fine, and surprisingly small in scale, e.g. 
'The White King picked up' measuring just 75mm high. 


Also fascinating was the discovery of handwritten comments on the works in pencil 
written by the artist's hand, such as “All right — please send complete proof” on ‘Alice 
arming Tweedledum and Tweedledee' and “One more touch please on point of nose 
— nostril / eye — upper and lower lips” on the wood engraving ‘Alice in the train’. 
These personal remarks connected me with the works, making me feel that only time 
was separating me from the master artist. 


There was also a wealth of Tenniel illustrations executed for 'Punch', and a rare 
chance to view some of Lewis Carroll's photographs, including a portrait of Dante 
Gabriel Rossetti, dated 1863. 


It was a joy and a pleasure to see such beautiful work at close hand and thank you to 
the V&A staff and to Steve Folan for a truly 'golden afternoon’. 
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Review: Alice’ 


June 30, Bread and Roses Theatre, London 
From Stephen Folan 


This is an adult ‘Alice’ that has comedy, satire and political points much like the 
original. This theatre can hold 40-60 people so there are space constraints. 
Nevertheless the cast put on the caucus race as a commuter rush to work each day, 
the croquet game became a monopoly game and the White Rabbit rushed around as 
you would expect. This modern version of ‘Alice’ had a Queen of Hearts who wanted 
a ‘strong and stable’ Wonderland and an Alice who was troubled and was not sure of 
the reality in which she wanted to be present. The writer/director, Charlotte Jacobs, 
has a background in dance and brought a lot of this energy to the production and 
reminded me that ‘Alice’ is a very physical story — the caucus race, the tea party, the 
croquet game and the comings and goings of the trial keep you on your toes. 


The twitchiness of the White Rabbit was fascinating and she kept it up even when 
sitting by the side of the stage; the Duchess was played as a chav in a tracksuit with 
childcare issues that channelled Vicki Pollard from ‘Little Britain’, the Cook was 
frightening each time she took stage; the Queen of Hearts/Teresa May was comic 
and the woman playing Alice kept a straight face amid the chaos. 


There was a lot of additional content in this ‘Alice’ and I’m reluctant to over analyse 
it because it would detract from the entertainment. I’m still smiling at the way they 
told the story and the inventiveness of it all; it may play at other venues and | suggest 
that you keep your eyes open for it. 


Review: Alice’ 
‘Creative craziness saves modern day nightmare’ 
June 30, Bread and Roses Theatre, London 
From Nina Romain 


As this version of the Carrollian classic is set in today’s London, an early scene 
recreates the characters’ frantic Caucus race, where the human-like animals rush 
aimlessly round in a circle, but replaced by contemporary rush hour. We see the 


characters jostling for imaginary seats on the train or tube, similarly racing hell-bent 
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on getting to wherever they need to as quickly as possible - which every Londoner 
can emphasise with. 


Similarly, Alice's traditional blue frock was updated into a denim blue dungarees 
dress over a white T-shirt with trainers. She's given a spunky, modern day 
interpretation by Olivia Rose David, a redhead rather than the traditional blonde. 
Carroll would have been surprised at the hair colour as the original Alice was a 
brunette. The characters continue the modern day theme by sporting tracksuits with 
their hair scraped back in a tight ponytail in the infamous “Croydon facelift”. 


The Red Queen (Catherine Adams) was inspired by a modern terrifying matriarch, 
portraying her as Teresa May, complete with a rumbling pantomime evil laugh (as 
demonstrated by many YouTube Parliamentary clips) and a scary silver-grey wig. 
Repeatedly using May's catchphrase “strong and stable”, the Queen neatly changed 
Carroll’s the original references to chopping off heads to financial cuts. 


The play notes refer to "masked" political overtones but writer and director Charlotte 
Jacobs kept these fairly obvious. Jacobs also gave the play a subtitle of: “Did 
someone say mad?” to emphasise the theme of mental health; the play ended with 
Alice waking up in some kind of hospital and being asked how she feels, and her 
visions of Wonderland being dismissed by the medical staff as hallucinations. 


The play also touched on body image issues, as when after a fit on shrinking, 
growing, then shrinking again, Alice observes wryly: “Never thought I'd say this, but | 
wish | was...larger.” 


The stage is bare and painted black, with the only props the tea party scene, where 
Alice, Hatter (Scott James) and Dormouse crouch around a tiny plastic child's play 
table, complete with miniature tea set. The Duchess (Samantha Jacobs) mistreated 
her sneezing, wailing offspring as a child abuser, with the “speak roughly to your little 
boy/beat him if he sneezes” grimly funny lullaby song turned into a genuinely 
disturbing chorus. 


It was an interesting and intelligent take on the classic take on a surreal 19th century 
dream being turned into a modern day hallucination. Jacobs is an inventive, creative 


writer and just needs to tone down her contemporary nightmare. 
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Request for Assistance - The Legend of Scotland 
From Angela Thomas 


| am writing to you from Auckland Castle, the former residence of the Bishop of 
Durham. We are currently renovating and restoring this historic palace to tell the 
story of the Bishops and one of the rooms | am working on at the moment is the 
Entrance Hall (known as the Gentleman’s Hall). Lewis Carroll was a guest of Bishop 
Longley here in the 1850s and wrote The Legend of Scotland for the Bishop’s 
daughters. As part of our interpretation we are planning on having a digital visitor’s 
book so that visitors today can see whose illustrious footsteps they are walking in. 
The plan is that each page will look a bit like a digital version of a scrapbook, so for 
example Carroll’s would have a portrait of him, a few excerpts from his diary from 
when he stayed here, a few excerpts from The Legend of Scotland, the photographs 
that Carroll took of the Bishop’s daughters, and so on. 


| thought you might be a good place to start, with your infinite knowledge of Lewis 
Carroll, to see if there was anything else you may be able to suggest? Do you know if 
Carroll’s sketchbook is available anywhere for us to view? 


Any help or suggestions you may be able to offer would be most gratefully received 
and if | can answer any questions you may please contact me on. 


Tel: 01388 743 750 | D: 01388 743 726 or email at: athomas@aucklandcastle.org 


Request for Assistance - “The Appleton Alice” 
From Jon Lindseth 


A query to holders of the 1866 edition of Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland 
published in New York by D. Appleton and Co.: 


There were 1,952 copies of what has come to be known as “The Appleton Alice”, and 
it turns out to be an elusive book to locate. The British Library is the only institutional 
holder found in the UK. Some 70 institutional holders are found in the US and Canada 
and one in Switzerland. Fewer than 20 private holders have been identified. 
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When Macmillan published the first edition of Alice in 1865, it was promptly 
suppressed because the illustrator John Tenniel was dissatisfied with the quality of 
the illustrations. Forty-eight copies had been bound up for friends of Lewis Carroll, 
leaving 1,952 sets of sheets from the original print run of 2,000. These sheets were 
sold to the firm of D. Appleton and Co. in New York and bound in London with the 
Appleton title page as a cancel. 


We have a new book in process with the working title “Much of a Muchness: The 
English Language Editions of the Four Alice books.” These are Alice’s Adventures in 
Wonderland, Through the Looking-Glass, Alice’s Adventures Under-Ground, and The 
Nursery “Alice.” 


In our new book we plan to include a census of holders of the 1866 Appleton Alice 
and which version each institution or person holds. 


It turns out that there are four versions of the book, with no priority. 


The suppressed sheets of the 1865 Macmillan Alice exist in two variants, “A” and “a”. 
The cancel Appleton title page also exists in two variants, 1 and 2. 


The differences in the 1865 sheets can be identified by the last stanza of the 
prefatory poem. Variant “A” begins “Alice! A childish---.” In variant “a” it begins 
“Alice! a childish---.” 


The Appleton cancel title page was printed in duplicate and the two versions differ 
slightly. In variant 1 the B in “By” on the title page is directly above the T in “Tenniel”, 
and in variant 2 it is above and just to the right of the T. 

Copies of each of the four versions have been located. 


If you have a copy of the 1866 Appleton Alice, please identify your variant as 1-A, 1-a, 
2-A, or 2-a and contact at : jalindseth@aol.com. 
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Automated Alice 
From Stephen Folan 


Chat bots are an automated conversational online interface that is getting popular. 
Applications like Slack and Facebook Messenger are using this more and more. The 
idea is not new and there is a slight Lewis Carroll connection. 


A chat bot interface is mentioned in the famous Turing test in 1950. Then there was 
“Eliza” in 1966, a simulation of a psychotherapist and an early example of primitive 
natural language processing. After that came “Parry” in 1972, a simulation of a 
person with paranoid schizophrenia (at one point Parry met Eliza and had a 
simulated online conversation). 


One of the most famous chat bots was “Alice” (Artificial Linguistic Internet Computer 
Entity), released in 1995. It wasn’t able to pass the Turing test, but it won the 
Loebner Prize three times. In 2005 and 2006, the same prize was won by two 
“Jabberwacky” (correct spelling) chat bot characters. 


Rupert and the Lonely Bird (Dodo) 
Spotted By Roger Allen 


Rupert Bear was created by the English artist Mary Tourtel, first appearing in the 
Daily Express on 8 November 1920. Still published daily in the Express, it has had 
many of these stories later printed in books, and every year since 1936 a Rupert 
annual has also been released. 


There have been a number of illustrators for the Rupert stories and this was from 
Colin Petty. The inside cover describes the story. 


“A Dodo arrives in Nutwood, but none of the other birds accept him and they all 


want him to leave. Rupert feeds the strange bird and, with the help of Dinkie the cat, 
takes the Dodo to a friendly giant, in the hope that he will want the Dodo as a pet...’ 
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In addition there is a story, appearing in the Daily Express in 1923, "Rupert in 
Dreamland". It is an interesting story in that it is a parody of Lewis Carroll’s "Alice in 
Wonderland" with Rupert experiencing similar adventures before waking up. 
It is available from the Lewis Carroll Society website for £3.50 for members. 


Twinkle, Twinkle, Little Quote 
From Simone Srinivasan 


For many years, | assumed that a quotation along the lines of "things aren't what 
they seem"/"things are seldom what they seem"/"things are never as they seem" 
came from Alice's Adventures in Wonderland, or more specifically from Through the 
Looking-Glass. This week, a patron of the library where | work asked if | could assist in 
finding the source of this quotation. | accepted thinking it would be as simple as 
“ctri+f” searching my way through Project Gutenberg for instances of "seem," 
"appear, 


seldom," "never," etc. 
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However, to my dismay, | struggled to find this quotation, or anything along these 
lines, in the actual text. After searching through the full text of both Alice's 
Adventures and Through the Looking-Glass, | checked the scripts of the Disney 1951 
animated film and the more recent adaptations but found nothing! The closest 
phrases | have found come from Gilbert & Sullivan ("things are seldom as they seem / 
skim milk masquerades as cream"), Longfellow ("For the soul is dead that slumbers, / 
And things are not what they seem"), and the Bible ("through a glass, darkly"). 
Meanwhile, | keep coming across instances of "things aren't always what they seem 
through the looking glass" printed on mugs, tote bags, and the like, usually 
accompanied by an image of Cheshire Cat. | have also seen this phrase in various 
scholarly works about Alice in Wonderland as well as songs and blog posts, but there 
is never a page number or direct citation. 


What is the origin of this phrase, and why does it seem tied to Alice and Carroll? Is 
"things aren't always as they seem" just a cliché that we've come to use when talking 
about mirrors? Any light you or your community of scholars can shed on the matter 
would be much appreciated. 


Please contact simone.srini@gmail.com with any suggestions. 


Antiquarian Books 


The LCS is often contacted with questions about versions of books and rarities. 
Jeffrey Stern is a member of the Society and a professional antiquarian bookseller 
and currently has a number of Carroll items that are rarities as well as some useful 
scholarly background books. He can provide a complete list of Carroll-related items 
which include biographies, rare editions, photographs, pamphlets, poetry and many 
other items. 


His contact details are: 

Jeffrey Stern 

Little Hall, Heslington, York, YO10 5EB, England, UK 
Telephone: +44 (0)1904 413711, Mobile: 07860383638 


jeffreystern2@gmail.com 
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New Members 


Welcome to members who have joined since October 2016. Please feel free to 


contact with any questions, ideas for articles or reviews of events. 


Rick Hosburn, Steyning, W. Sussex 
Timothy Moffatt, South Yorkshire. 
Tracey Olsen, London. 

Christine Garnham, London. 
Roberta Davis, Birmingham. 
Adam Clark, Greater Manchester. 


Hugh Schoenemann, Didcot, Oxfordshire. 


Luiz Eduardo Prado De Oliveira, France 
Europa Law Publishing, The Netherlands. 
Claudia Berg, Wien, Austria. 

Jasmine Butcher, Hampton Wick, Surrey. 
Tony Levene. Harrow, Middlesex 


Robert B. Cronkhite, U.S.A. 

John DiBattiste, Monroeville, U.S.A. 
Harriett Mckinley-Smith, Liverpool, 
John Weems, San Diego, U.S.A. 

Eric Combet, Dijon, France. 

Karen Cociuban, Nice, France 
Vanesa Manyik, Girona, Spain 

Bello Omodunni, Sherborne, Dorset 
Amy Plummer, New York, U.S.A. 
Karen Rae Keck, Lubbock, U.S.A. 
Claudia Mernick. Harrow, Middlesex 


Contributors 


Thanks to: Roger Allen, Angelica Carpenter, Brian Smith, Derek Ball, Sarah Elisabeth 


Beaumont, Lindsay Fulcher, Bas Savenije, Roger & Pat Scowen, Jane Skelly, Sheila 


Brown, Angela Thomas, Jenny Woolf, Mark Richards, Robin Wilson, Simone 


Srinivasan, Nina Romain, Sarah Stanfield and any unattributed contributors. 


Editorial Support: Brian Smith, David Meynell, Nina Romain, James Lythgoe 


Editor — Stephen Folan, email: stevefolan@gmail.com 


Website: www. lewiscarrollsociety.org.uk 


Facebook: The Lewis Carroll Society / Twitter: @LewisCarrollSoc 
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